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EUROPEAN LIFE IN EGYPT. 
In Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, and 
Ismailia, there was before the recent events such 
a large proportion of Europeans to the native 
population, that a few words in regard to the 
particular class of Europeans who inhabited these 
towns, their habits and modes of life, may not 
be without interest at the present time. 

Cairo was to Alexandria what the West End 
is to the City of London—to some extent what 
Paris is to Marseilles. It was a city of pleasure, 
and for this reason attracted a class of Europeans 
who are not to be found in other parts of Egypt. 
And its position in the centre of so much that 
is ancient and interesting—the Pyramids, the 
mosques, the tombs, the bazaars, Heliopolis and 
Sakkarah, the Boulak Museum, &c.—and its 
admirable situation as a starting-point for the 
journey up the Nile, all gave a distinct char- 
acter to its European population. For the 
trades-people depended almost entirely upon the 
visitors, and the season extended from November 
to April. 

There is, or rather was, a coterie formed of the 
residents in Cairo, chiefly composed of the Euro- 
peans belonging to the various governmental de- 
partments, and their families, These, recruited 
by the arrival of friends, or others bringing in- 
troductions from home, formed the ‘society’ of 
Cairo, There was plenty of lawn-tennis of an 
afternoon at the house of the popular Consul- 
general, Sir Edward Malet. Then there were 
dances and dinners, and a fair second-rate opera 
company, and returns of hospitality at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, where theatricals and fancy balls would be 
arranged, or excursions planned, or flirtations 
carried on. Disquieting rumours were meanwhile 
afloat, as early as in March last, as to a con- 
templated massacre of Europeans, but the idea 
was scouted; nor was there anything in the 
attitude of the natives to support the rumour. 
During the Hadji, or procession bringing the 
holy carpet from Mecca, Europeans felt some 


little doubt as to their possible treatment by the 


mob, excited by religious enthusiasm, and by 
the presence of some thousands of soldiers, who 
were known to be unfriendly ; but there were 
only a few isolated instances of disturbance, 
which were as likely to have proceeded from 
one side as the other. 

The Europeans engaged in commerce were 
chiefly Greeks or Levantines, with a fair sprink- 
ling of Italians, Germans, and Maltese. It does 
not seem to be generally known that throughout 
Egypt, Italian is the only European language in 
common use. You may go into dozens of good 
shops in Cairo where French is not understood. 
All official notices are in Arabic and Italian. 
The hours of business are in the morning as 
on the continent, and from twelve to three 
nothing is done. The European Cairene of com- 
merce spends a good deal of his time at the café 
smoking his narghileh and drinking coffee during 
the day, ready for any business that he may be 
called to, but not seeking it; and in the evening 
he likes to listen to the hideous Arabic music, 
to gamble at roulette or to dice with the hawkers 
who pass from café to café, dice-box in hand, to 
play you for their wares—ducks and fowls, scents 
and soaps, brushes and combs and writing-paper, 
and the like. 

Alexandria was the Marseilles of the East, 
commercially speaking, and it had finer and 
better paved streets, finer houses and shops, and 
a drive by the Promenade and the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, fringed by more beautiful and luxurious 
gardens and villas than are to be found in Cairo. 
Its business character was at once apparent. The 
crowds of well-dressed men about the Bourse ; 
the activity and hurry in the surrounding streets ; 
the loaded carts at the warehouse doors; the 
brass plates of companies, and bankers, and 
merchants; the rushing hither and thither of 
the chevasses or messengers in their Syrian 
dresses ; the Arab porters, with legs bent under 
the enormous weights they carried on their backs 
—all spoke of a community full of the life of 
business. The talk was of bales and cargoes, and 
consignments and exchanges ; and men adjourned 
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to the famous café in the Rue de la Bourse to 
clench a bargain after the sociable fashion of 
Manchester or Liverpool. The wealthy merchants 
lived out in the ub of Ramleh, about four 
miles from the town; and when anything par- 
ticular in the form of amusement was to take place 
in Alexandria, the play-bills informed the public 
that trains would be run to Ramleh so many 
minutes after the performance was over, as they 
met do if Ramleh were a suburb of Cottonopolis. 

he European young man of business—English, 
French, German, Italian, or Greek—was like his 
counterpart in our own large commercial centres, 
somewhat dressy and given to jewellery and rather 
fast equipages; but the English had their cricket, 
and rowing, and athletic clubs into the bargain. 
Then the young men had the entrée of the houses 
with which they were connected, and the society 
of the families. There were two theatres; a 
very fair band at the Café Paradiso, formed of 
fair Triestines and Bohémiennes ; trente et quarante, 
if one were so disposed ; capital beer at the bras- 
series—notably Fink’s ; and oysters to be had for 
a piastre (twopence-halfpenny) a dozen. The 
lower class of Europeans in Alexandria were 
numerically as strong and morally perhaps worse 
than the Arabs in the town. In the summer, all 
Europeans who could, came from the interior to 
Alexandria for bathing. 

Port Said is an overcrowded little coaling- 
station that was called into existence by the 
Suez Canal. Its growth has been something 
marvellous in the last ten years, and, besides 
coal, it carries on a very brisk trade in stores 
of all kinds with the steamers passing through 
the Canal. The respectable portion of the 
European inhabitants, ing a very small pro- 
portion to the disreputable, have few resources 
out of themselves. e main street is scarcely 
fit for decent people to walk in after sundown, 
after which time the side streets and the Arab 
quarter at the back of the town send forth about 
as pretty a mixture of Levantine and Arab black- 
guardism as is to be found anywhere in the 
world. There is no redeeming feature in this 
miniature pandemonium, with its gambling-houses, 
grog-shops, and general immorality ; and the low- 
class Europeans, chiefly from the Greek Archi- 
pelago and the Levant, are a good deal worse than 
the native population. And when a khamseen 
wind is blowing, and Port Said is enveloped in a 
mist of coal-dust and sand, it is not surprising 
that even the better class of inhabitants should 
rush to the billiard-tables of the Palatine, and 
the green cloth of Zl Dorado, to get rid of the 
killing ne pean of the place. 

It is pleasant to turn from the western port 
of the Suez Canal to the little town of Ismailia. 
The post-boat runs daily by the Canal, carrying 
mails and passengers, and takes about six hours 
for the journey. Ismailia is a veritable oasis in 
the desert waste between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. By a long avenue shaded by acacia 
trees, you pass from the landing-stage, cross the 
Freshwater Canal, and reach the public gardens, 
which are laid out with t taste, with a fountain 
sparkling in the middle. The streets of the 
town radiate from this centre. There are trees 
everywhere, and it is the cleanest town in Egypt. 
It is altogether French; there are no shops, 
except at the Arab bazaar, about half a mile 


| hotel near the gardens, where the few Europeans 


away across the sand. There is an hotel by the 
landing-place to which salt-water baths are 
attached ; and a very comfortable and homely 


there are—nearly all French—take breakfast and 
dinner at the table @héte. They are chiefly 
officials connected with the Suez Canal, with a 
few merchants and clerks engaged in the cotton 
trade with Zagazig and Mansourah. M. Lesseps 
has a villa here which he occasionally visits, 
There is a deadly quiet about Ismailia; and 
empty houses and empty offices, the absence of 
shops and cafés, together with its separation 
(characteristically French!) by half a mile from 
the Arab quarter, give the town a deserted 
appearance, which, however, is not without its 
charm in a country where huddling together, 
and the importunities of begging natives, are 
notable nuisances. A few little shoe-blacks, who 
are ready to show you the Khedive’s palace or 
the other lions, or to brush your boots, alone 
pester you for backsheesh, rather as a matter of 
course than with any earnestness. They are 
amusing little ragamuflins, with none of the sharp- 
ness and vice of the little town gamins of Egypt. 
Ismailia, then, may be described as containing 
a small French colony, living their life, after 
the manner of Frenchmen abroad, very much 
as they would in their own country, and having 
as little to do with the natives as they con- 
veniently can. A line of rail runs from Ismailia 
to Nefisa on the main line between Suez and 
Cairo, so that it will in all likelihood become 
a place of some importance in the current course 
of events in Egypt. 

Suez, with the most delightful climate in Egypt, 
with neither the ‘damps’ of Alexandria nor the 
dust of Cairo, might, with a particle of the taste 
and discrimination shown by the French at 
Ismailia, have been made a perfect garden. The 
soil is most productive, covered by a mere coating 
of sand; and the excellence of the fruits and 
vegetables that are so sparsely cultivated here, 
are well known. Had the docks been made 
nearer the town—not, it has been thought, an 
impossible feat—Suez might have been made 
nearly as busy a seaport as Port Said ; and from 
the charm of its climate, combining the purity 
of the desert air and the saltness of the Red Sea, 
it would doubtless have drawn many families to 
‘winter’ there, who went to Cairo. But with 
the town some two miles away from the docks, 
business confined to the quay and the custom- 
house, no amusements, a generally tumble-down 
look, and no trace of an attempt to brighten or 
beautify it, it is not surprising that Suez should 
usually be characterised as a ‘wretched hole.’ 
The European society in Suez was composed of 
the agents and officials of the Canal, the large 
steam companies, the post, the telegraph, and 
various offices of the Egyptian government, and 
for the most part English, French, and Italian. 
An excursion to the Atikah Mountains or to 
Moses’ Wells across the Gulf, fishing in the Red 
Sea, shooting duck and quail in the winter, 
strolling up to the Freshwater Canal, donkey- 
riding to the docks or Terra Pleina, a sail down 
the Gulf, occasionally lawn-tennis, a dance, oF 
some private theatricals, formed the sum of the 
amusements in Suez. As in most small com- 
munities, however, there was little ‘coherence’ 
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amongst the families, and the only really uni- 
versal sentiment seemed to be that of lamenting 
the fate that compelled a residence in such a 


spot. 

Toons February to April, the coming and going 
of travellers for the so journey to Mount 
Sinai or Petra, and sportsmen for the Soudan or 
Abyssinia, would enliven the courtyard of the 
hotel ; swarthy Bedouins in charge of the caravans, 
with their camels; dragomans swaggering and 
armed to the teeth ; monkeys, jackals, and other 
strange beasts and birds clattering and screaming ; 
horns, and skins, and tusks, and other spoils of 
the chase ; spears, and daggers, and shields, and 
clubs, and other implements of barbarous warfare, 
all scattered about amongst the various impedi- 
menta—tent-poles, ropes, chests, saddles, guns, &c. 
—of these excursions. There was a reading-room 
and bar off the courtyard, and here young Suez 
would come to see the newspapers, and listen 
to stories of flood and field, or hear how things 
fared east or west, as passengers from homeward 
or outward bound vessels turned up from a 
saunter ashore to slake their thirst. The rela- 
tions between Europeans and Arabs were not 
always of a friendly character, and occasionally 
scrimmages took place. The Arabs are a trucu- 
lent lot, many of them with Bedouin blood in 
them, and their predatory instincts have rendered 
them in many cases excessively troublesome to 
Europeans. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—‘*YOU DIDN’ ANSWER THE TWO 
LETTERS I SENT YOU AT THE GRAND HOTEL.’ 


A picnic party had assembled on Welbeck Head 
on asplendid morning in the early days of June. 
The picnic party leaving itself free to ramble 
over the sterner picturesqueness of the headland, 
naturally chose Welbeck Hollow to take luncheon 
in. Perhaps the Hollow looked its best to an 
artist's eye in autumn, when the foliage of its 
trees had grown mellow with the tints of the 
dying year ; but on this particular June morning 
it was very lovely ; and he or she who demande 
a fitter place for open-air delight, would have 
been hard to please indeed. For the whole 
broad expanse of blue above the headland ab- 
solutely seemed to laugh; the air was warm, 
the herbage dry, and the foliage in the first 
flush of its summer beauty. The tears of the 
imprisoned princess sparkled in . the sunlight, 
and the little stream they made bubbled awa 
through its channel of lichen-covered rock wit 
a voice of perpetual music. 

At this gathering, Gerard played host, and 
his mother hostess ; and there were two or three 
score of people there, mostly young, and nearly 
all bent on enjoying themselves, as their time 
of life and the sp endid weather befitted. Rising 
against the belt of trees, in contrast to their 
green, were two or three tents of striped pink 
and white. The girls were gaily dressed, and 
moved about merrily here and there, making 
pretty, shifting pictures, on which any eye but 
that of a cynic born might rest well pleased. I 
have said before—and I feel safe in repeating it— 
that the average of beauty in these favoured 


islands is high. Most of the young ladies were 
pretty, and some one or two downright beauti- 
ful. But from amongst them all, had Paris 
been there to play judge again, Constance would 
have carried off the apple. Now, men are so 
constituted, that a beautiful woman in their 
eyes always looks as though she were something 
more than beautiful. Rosy cheek, coral lip, 
starlike eyes, all these things, charming and 
admirable of themselves, reveal to the gaze of 
the male creature inward and spiritual beauties 
which the fair proprietress of cheek, lip, and 
eye may be miles away from. ‘Sure, nothing 
ill can dwell in such a temple?’ My love-stricken 
Amandus, I know not. I am myself all too 
susceptible to the charms which have entrapped 
you. I am not stern enough to act as censor in 
such a matter; but the sweet eyes may not 
mean constancy, nor the sweet lips good temper. 
Go your ways, Amandus; wed the lady if she 
will, and be as happy as you may. The chances 
are she is worth twenty of you; but beware of 
taking her for an angel because she looks like 
one. Beware? Whoever did beware in such a 
case? Run away, Amandus, and be happy. 
Chloe awaits you ; and though I were wiser than 
I am, why should you care to listen? Perhaps 
in a year’s time you may be able to write your 
own sermons. 

It was not any more than lover-like folly in 
Gerard to set a name and a virtue together. 
Constance and constancy ran always together 
in his mind. Always the recipient receives 
according to his own measure. The tunes which 
were familiar to you in childhood move you 
far more than more beautiful airs since listened 
to, because you put your own memories and your 
own emotions into them. The worshipper creates 
his own deity. Venus, and other forms of 
beauty for old Greece; fetich, bits of rag or 
stick for modern Ashantee or Ujiji. And it 
is so with love. Your wisest lover is your 
noblest man. And if you meet this by telling 
me that Arthur marries Guinevere, that John 
Milton is three times unlucky, that Samson falls 
into the hands of Delilah, you have said nothing 
unanswerable. The blameless king worshippec 
purity though he knelt ata false shrine. I have 
no doubt that one of the Mrs Miltons stood for 
Eve, and gave us an immortal picture, to which 
she was no more like than I to Hercules. The 
big-limbed practical jester of old days had so 
frank and honest a foolish heart that he believed 
in Delilah when she had twice betrayed him. 
The true lover sees his own possible ideal best 
actually existent in the woman he loves, and 
before that he bows down and worships. You 
can always deceive loyalty, because it is so simple- 
minded where it loves. [t is harder to deceive 
mean-eyed suspicion, that peers everywhere. And 
the loyal-hearted Gerard had no doubts. That 
other men admired Constance, was very likely ; 
men must needs admire transcendent beauty 
when they see it, and there was no aren | in 
him, any more than in Othello before Iago 
transformed him. 

As host, Gerard had duties in which he was 
proud to be associated with Constance if she chose 
the association ; but when she rambled away, the 
duties held him, and he had no complaint against 
her. He no more suspected Constance than he 
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suspected himself, because she was his very ideal 
ssible best, and at his poorest he was loyal and 
onest. It clouded his sunshine a little when 
he missed her; he had otherwise been no lover. 
But he would see her again by-and-by, and mean- 
time she was probably enjoying herself, and 
would be back again shortly. She did not come 
back so shortly as he had hoped; and after a 
while, he appointed a lieutenant, and set out to 
hunt for her, and naturally went the wrong way. 
Constance, with head drooping just a little, 
| had walked away from the white and pink striped 
| tents, and winding up through umbrageous foliage 
| along a path of gray rock, with green and golden 
| lichen glinting on it here and there, had come out 
en a sort of platform, which commanded a view 
of the whole arena of pleasure. Her cheek was 
| somewhat paler and less full than it should have 
| been, and her eyes were rather soft than lustrous. 
| For a moment she paused, and through the 
| branches which concealed her, looked down upon 
| the Hollow, and then turned and went upward 
towards the hoary summit of the great headland. 
Life chirruped and hummed and rustled in the 
| air and in the wood on either side. Gray rabbits 
frolicked across the path; the squirrel sat up 
impudently in the undergrowth almost at her 
| very feet, and cracked a nut from his winter 
| hoard ; the insect tribes wheeled round and round 
in dizzy circles, as if drunk with sunlight; and the 
| wanton birds sang until the leafy covert echoed 
_ to their music. The very ground she trod on was 
| embroidered gold and green in shifting patterns, 
_ as the branches waved and the changing sunbeams 
flickered. Lost in her own thoughts, she wandered 
| on until the bare shoulder of the headland heaved 


up from the frondage and the sea lay in view. 
1ere, in the shelter of a great boulder, washed 


smooth by prehistoric waters, and rolled there 
| by some unknown agency, she sat down, and 
trailing her parasol point along the surface of 
the granite, made fanciful patterns of no meaning. 
At times, a faint, faint sound travelled up to where 
| she sat from the picnic party, half a mile away. 
| Voices called to each hen in the woods. The 
| sea, far below, made a solemn murmur. A foot- 
step startled her. She looked up, and there stood 
Val Strange before her, not fifty yards distant. 
There was no path up here on the bare top of 
the headland ; but Val stood in a sort of gully, 
with vast irregular stones piled upon each other 
on each side of him; and this natural passage if 
| pursued would have led him to the spot upon 
which Constance sat. But seeing her in time, 
and believing himself to be unobserved by her, he 
turned, shot behind a great boulder, and by 
devious ways climbed to the top of the right-hand 
ridge, concealing himself from her gaze all the way. 
He had no doubt that Gerard was with her, and 
was anxious to escape unseen. So he crawled 
stealthily from shelter to shelter, and in brief 
time came on a line with her, and from behind 
a rock peeped down. Then he saw that she 
was quite alone, and repented him that he had 
hidden; he could at least have lifted his hat to 
her and have seen her face. A thrice-rejected 
lover had so much right in the world, if fortune 
should favour him. For a minute or two he 
watched ; but she was turned away from him, 
and he could see nothing of her face. He made 
a flank movement, and secured a sight of her 


whole figure, and then he saw that she was not 
only alone, but that she was weeping. She had 
seen that he saw her, and she had marked him 
as he made away. Hine ill lachryme. Val was 
ignorant ; but her loneliness encouraged him, her 
distress touched him, his passion drew him to 
her, and in short he scrambled down the rocks 
and made the best of his way towards her. 

She heard him coming ; by some electric message 
of the heart, she knew that it was his footstep, 
and not that of any straying picnicker ; and with 
feminine guile, she dried her tears, threw into 
the slope of her shoulders a sort of pensive air 
of landscape observation, and feigned to be un- 
conscious of the intrusion. As he came nearer, 
her apparent ignorance of his presence chilled and 
repelled him, and he felt that it would have been 
far easier to have approached straightforwardly, 
since chance apparently so willed it, and have 
gone his way. He was half-inclined to return, 
and stood still for a second or two. The pause 
warned her. She had cried when he had seemed 
to avoid her; yet almost in a minute she had told 
herself it was best he should go by ; and yet, and 
yet, and yet again, when she heard his approach- 
ing footstep, her heart rejoiced, and now she could 
not bear that he should go. With a fine pretence 
of negligence and accident, she turned, and seeing 
him standing there, she arose, as if with a little 
start of surprise, and holding forth her hand, 
advanced a step or two to meet him. Val raised 
his hat, and stepping forward, took the proffered 
hand. 

‘I had not thought you were at the picnic, Mr 
Strange.’ 

‘No, said Val. ‘I had an invitation to be | 
there ; but—I did not expect to be in England | 
at this time, and’ e did not finish what | 
he had to say, if indeed he had decided to say 
anything; but looking at her face, he saw that 
she seemed happy, in spite of his suspicion that 
she had been weeping a minute or two back. 
Her eyes sparkled, her cheek was flushed, and 
she was all grace and beauty. Val would have 
been an egotist indeed if he had set down all this 
to his own return. Lovers do not torture them- 
selves in real life so much as they do in novels, 
where, as you know, a poor author must fill u 
his three volumes somehow; but it is beyon 
doubt that they are a stupid and a self-torturing 
race. ‘I was an ass to think she was crying, 
said Val to himself. ‘She is hap y enough. I 
— she loves the fellow after aL 

‘Indeed,’ said Constance, lightly and brightly 
enough. ‘And where did you think of going ?’ 

‘My yacht is lying in Quadross Bay,’ said 
Val, ‘and I thought of sailing somewhere, last 
Wednesday.’ 

‘A vague sort of destination, isn’t it?’ said 
Constance, smiling. ‘Somewhere ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Val moodily ; ‘vague enough.’ He 
had not expected to meet her and talk in this 
off-hand way with her. ‘She means to be 
friendly, I suppose,’ he thought, ‘and has the 
sense to let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Shall we talk nothing but commonplace?’ 
thought Constance. ‘Has my silence set up an 
unbreakable barrier?’ Silence was too terrible, 
and she must say something. ‘The Hollow is a 
lovely place for a picnic,’ she said. (Anything 
does for small-talk.) 
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Val supposed the Hollow was well enough. ‘I 
don’t seem to care much for scenery lately,’ said 
poor Val vacuously. 

‘No?’ said Constance. 

‘No,’ said Val. Then ensued a conversational 
break-down, and the silence became extremely 
awkward. The two hearts could not whisper 
to each other through the barrier. Constance 
made a pretence of surveying the seascape. Val, 
being a man, had less tact, and was still less an 
actor, of course. In love’s arena, woman stands 
on her native heath. The male creature is only 
a wanderer there, and feels himself lost. But 
though she kept more outward and inward self- 
possession at the moment than he did, she felt 
the continued quiet weigh so heavily, that she 
was obliged to break it, and in her anxiety to 
say something, proposed the last thing she desired. 
‘Shall we join the others, Mr Strange, since you 
are here, after all ?’ 

‘No,’ said Val; ‘I don’t care about it, thank 
you.” Then he made a desperate ee ‘It’s 
very kind of you to meet me in this way. It’s 
the wisest way, no doubt. But I’m not quite 
equal to it—yet. You didn’t answer the two 
letters I sent you at the Grand Hotel, and I’ve 
seen ever since that it was a presumptuous and 
unmanly thing to write them. But it’s not my 
fault that you’re the loveliest woman in the 
world, and ’—— 

‘Letters?’ cried Constance. She never meant 
to deny the truth; but she had only received 
one, and she was eager to exculpate herself from 
the graver charge of cruelty and neglect he 
brought against her when he spoke of two. 

‘Didn’t you get them?’ cried Val, half wild 
with a sudden rush of new hope. He gave her 
no time for answer. ‘Don’t you know why I 
went away from England? Don’t you know that 
I was ignorant of all that happened during my 
absence, until I came back and found those 
— The mere mention of the 1 

rought Gerard to his mind, and checked him. 
But he broke past the thought, and went on all 
the more impetuously. ‘And when I found that 
you were free again, i only waited to give Gerard 
a fair chance, and followed you at once. I wrote 
to you twice, and had no answer; and I took 
your silence as the strongest negative. It seemed 
cruel—I can’t say I didn’t think it cruel. By 
what terrible mischance they missed you, I can’t 
guess. But—would you have left me in such 
bitter suspense had you received them? Would 
you have ee so disdainful and so cold?’ 

It seemed now, as he spoke, so hard a thing 
to have left unanswered the one she had received, 
se she did not dare to confess that she had 
read it. 


P——————— 


_ ‘Tam sorry if I seemed discourteous,’ she said 
in answer ; ‘I am sorry if you suffered.’ 

‘If I suffered?’ cried Val. ‘When I thought 
| you disdained my presumption too much to 
answer by a word! When I have thought so 
or a month past !’ 

‘I am sorry,’ she faltered again. 

‘Constance !’ said Val. ‘Heaven knows, I did 
not seek this meeting!’ That was true enough, 
in a sense; but he had hoped for it, and the 
nebulous fancy that it might come had led him 
© the headland, ‘But since Fate has thrown 


Bess 


ne in your way, I will not resist her bidding. 


If you don’t care for me, and I go on persecuting 
you in this way, I’m the most horrible cad alive! 
But I can’t help taking the risk. Tell me that 
you don’t care for me at all; tell me that you are 
happy, and I will go away, and never trouble 

ou again!’ How could she tell him to go, when 

er heart yearned so over him? Yet she made a 
little struggle still. 

‘I am very sorry to give you pain,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘Tell me the plain truth, said Val masterfully. 
‘If you are happy, send me away. If you care 
for me, I will never give you up. I will hold 
you against the world. Tell me the plain truth, 
and let me go.’ 

‘Mr Strange,’ she answered falteringly, ‘our 
paths are ordered for us, and they are wide 
apart.’ 

‘Not unless you order that it shall be so, 
he said doggedly. ‘You shall give me a plain 
answer.’ 

She had no answer ready. During the whole 
of their colloquy she had scarcely dared to look 
at him, and since the talk had become earnest, 
their eyes had not met once. But now her gaze 
rose slowly to his face, and though her eyes met 
his for but a second and were dropped again, the 
longing in them smote him through and through, 
and he seized her unresisting hands. ‘You love 
me !’ he panted—‘ you love me !’ 

What answer could she give him? It was true. 
Her bosom began to heave, and her cheeks grew 
pale, and one or two great tears rolled down 
them. 

‘Shall we part?’ he asked her fiercely. ‘ Will 
you wreck two lives? No!’ And he cast his 
arms about her in a mad defiance and strained 
her to his breast. She was conquered, and she 
knew it, and he knew it. Yet even then, in the 
first wild joy of certainty, the world’s probable 
verdict arose before him. Well, he defied it. 
It was surely better to spoil one life than three— 
especially when the life to be spoiled was not his, 
but another's. 

But even whilst they stood there, a voice 
reached their ears, crying ‘Constance!’ Val 
released her, and they stood with pale faces 
looking at each other. The voice was Gerard’s, 
and was not more than a couple of hundred yards 
away. It was not loud, but modulated a little, 
as if the lover did not choose altogether to cry 
out her name, and felt a certain shyness in the 
act; but in the dead stillness of the summer air 
they heard it clearly. Then they heard the 
searcher try another tack. He began to sing, 
and they knew that La donna e mobile was meant 
to guide the wanderer towards him. 

‘Go!’ said Constance. 
us here.’ 

‘You love me?’ questioned Val, half fiercely 
still. 

‘Yes, she answered. ‘Go.’ 

‘Come with me,’ he whispered; and treading 
like a thief, he led her round the great boulder 
under which they had been standing all this time, 
and by a zigzag way upwards, keeping shelter ; 
and then by a zigzag way downwards, until she 
saw the Hollow below, through the wavin 
branches of the trees. The voice grew more an 
more distant as it sang along the little rocky 
pass. 


‘Do not let him find 
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‘Leave me now,’ whispered Constance. ‘Let 
me go.’ 

‘You love me? Tell me that you love me.’ 

‘Yes. Let me go.’ 

‘You will write tome. We shall meet soon ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And she was gone, pausing a while in 
the wood to compose herself. A moment or two 
later, she walked serene into the swarded Hollow, 
and came round the boulder which held down 
“ imprisoned princess of the local fairy 

e. 

‘Where have you been, my dear?’ asked 
motherly Mrs Lumby. ‘Gerard has gone away 
to look for you. Mr Lumby has been asking 
for you.’ And the girl followed Gerard’s mother 
to one of the striped tents where in an arm-chair 
sat the head of the great House in the City, and 
smiled and nodded at her in a fashion somewhat 
childish. It seemed scarcely likely that he would 
ever recover his old self; but > had mended 
wonderfully since the beginning of the brighter 
weather, and knew the faces of his friends. The 
old man was very fond of Constance, and was 
never happier than when she and Gerard were 
near him. He had contrived to make out in a 
dim way that the great House was not ruined 
after all; but his comprehension of affairs was 
like that of a child, and as yet pathetically 
incomplete. Milly sat smilingly on one side of 
him, and had been with him all morning, 
prattling to him of the things he could under- 
stand. As she greeted the wrecked old man, 
a great pang — through Constance’s heart, 
and she kissed him with tears in her eyes. 
Motherly Mrs Lumby took this for pity for 


Gerard’s father, born of the girl’s love for Gerard, | Val 


and she kissed Constance warmly; and the old 
man smiled his heart-breaking childish smile, 
and said: ‘1 am glad you are fond of each 
other’ All this made the position terrible for 
Constance. 

Val, having parted from her, turned his back 
upon the Hollow, and having wandered a little 
way, came to a heathery spot, in which he cast 
himself down and tried to think. His fierce joy 
had already faded, and he began to face the 
situation with a sense of fear. Popular opinion 
was something to him, and he knew that it 
would be against him. This, of course, gave 
him no actual pause, but it cooled his triumph. 
And then there was Gerard, and his stricken 
father. Val knew how fond the old man had 
grown of Constance; and he was not a brute, 
and felt something of the pain he would inflict 
upon those who had already so keenly suffered. 

en Reginald’s tongue had lashed Val’s foibles 
once or twice, and he respected the staunch little 
man’s opinion of him, and dreaded his disdain. 
And one thing was certain. If Val knew any- 
thing of human character—and he prided himself, 
as most men do, on knowing a good deal—he 


would have a bitter enemy in the man he was| 


robbing. Against Gerard’s grief, or possible grief, 
of course Val’s own egotism shielded him. It 
was better that Gerard should be wounded, than 
that he himself should. Cela va sans dire. Let 


\ 


us not be bitter. We have all thought so in our 


day, over this matter or that; and if we have hid his face and searched his pockets.—‘I shall 
never stolen another man’s lover from him, why, | count on you, you know. Good-bye.’ 


that may not have been our particular tempta- 


tion. And perhaps some of us have done, or| himself for his own baseness. ‘Good-bye.’ 


attempted even that. Most of us live in glass 
houses, though we build them of different 
patterns. 

Mechanically, as he lay there in his heathery 
nook, Val drew out a cigar, struck a fusee, and 
began to smoke. Gerard’s wanderings brought 
him that way in the course of some five minutes, 
and the scent of the fusee still lingering heavily 
on the air, he beat round for the smoker. As 
he came, he chanted in a deep and jovial bass ; 


Shepherds, tell me, tell me 
Have you seen—have you seen my Celia pass this 


way ? 
Cheeks lily white, lips rosy red— 


and the rest of it. There was no touch of fear 
or suspicion in his mind; and the bright air, 
the quivering sunflecks, the birds’ glad chorale, 
the dancing leaves, were each and all ministers 
of pleasure to him. So he threw back his 
shoulders and opened his chest, and rolled out 
the air of the glee in a mellow roar like that 
of an amiable tuneful lion, and came bursting 
through the boughs on the little clear space 
where Val lay. The smoker made no effort to 
escape him this time, and knowing, by the sudden 
cessation of Gerard’s voice, that he was seen, 
he said, without turning round: ‘That you, 
Lumby ?’ 

‘Why, Val, old chum!’ cried Gerard joyously, 
‘I thought you were on the bounding deep, 
aboard the Mew’s-wing. What brings you here, 
you ancient mariner—playing at Diogenes ?? 

‘The master of the confounded craft has 
got the pip, or something of the sort,’ growled 

al. 


Gerard came and sat beside him, and demanded 
acigar. Val supplied him, and lay silent. Here 
was the first difficulty. If the action he had 
begun should be carried out—and he had no dream 
of relinquishing it—Gerard should know. Honour 
bade, that at least, at least he should tell his 
rival of his intent, and let him know that his 
happiness was threatened. But looking at his 
sina happy face, he felt too much a coward so 
to wound him. ‘It’s like stabbing a sleeping 
man,’ he thought, with an awful inward spasm of 
reluctance, ‘to steal her from him without warning 
him. I must give him a chance of an appeal. 
My only possible atonement to him is to tell him 
openly that he has lost her, and will have to 
surrender her. If Ido that, I can face him. If 
I don’t do it, I am a dastard’ But in spite of 
the fact that he could speak thus strongly to 
himself, he could not bring his tongue to speak 
one word to Gerard. 

‘Are you come to join our picnic, ancient 
mariner?’ asked Gerard. 

‘No, said Val. ‘I came out by mere chance 
for a stroll, and wandered farther than I meant. 
I have business to see to; and, by the way’— 
drawing out his watch and looking at it—‘I shall 
be late already.’ 

‘I must go, too,’ said Gerard, bethinking him 
again of Constance. ‘Ta-ta, if you won’t come. 
See you again soon, eh? You'll dance at the 
wedding on the first of July, won’t you?’—Val 


‘All right,’ cried Val. He could have shot 
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Gerard was gone, and began his chant again 
between the whiffs of his cigar: ‘Shepherds, tell 
me, tell me.’ The voice died away in the woods ; 
and Val cast himself upon the heather once 
more. ‘Miserable coward !’ he cried. 

The Primrose Way was scarcely pleasant travel- 
ling even now. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE MINOR STAGE. 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
PART II.* 


Ar the close of a well-remembered day in the 
early autumn of 1872, I made a pilgrimage to the 
little village of Chiswick, on the Thames. Living 
in a garrison town some miles above, where there 
is noise enough and to spare, I could not fail 
to be struck with its extreme quietude, consider- 
ing its close proximity to the busy hive of London. 
It wears a remote if not antiquated air, and 
fits pleasantly enough into a preconceived notion 
of a secluded country hamlet of a century and a 
half ago. This was my impression, as I leisurely 
bent my footsteps round the base of the gray old 
church tower into the adjoining ‘ God’s-acre,’ 
green and sequestered ; dotted here and there 
with flowers, carefully tended by loving hands ; 
and within sound of the long lazy plash of the 
flowing river at its side. I looked around me 
euriously to discover the whereabouts of certain 
forgotten and unforgotten worthies, said to lie 
within its precincts; nor was my search unre- 
warded. e Earl of Macartney, so well known 
by his Embassy to China, lies here ; as also does 
Dr Rose, a ponderous if not profound writer in 
the days when brave Samuel Johnson was king 
and lawgiver in the literary world of England. 
Arthur Murphy the dramatist contributes a long 
and somewhat laboured inscription to his friend’s 
merits and memory. The ‘battle of life’ has no 
longer any terrors for the overworked brain of 
Dr Griffiths, a man of mark in his day as editor 
of the Monthly Review; and James Ralph rests 
here, quietly oblivious of Pope’s stinging satire : 
Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous; answer him, ye owls! 


Holland, a meritorious actor in Garrick’s later 
— sleeps peacefully in the immediate neigh- 
ourhood of Philip Loutherbourg, an artist of some 


repute, more especially as a a og at Drury 


Lane. The fiery petulance of Ugo Foscolo lies 
hushed now under a marble slab recording the 
dates of his birth and death. But the crowning 
glory of this consecrated rood of earth is the 
tomb of William Hogarth, a spirit quickened by 
the immortals to work out their own divine ends. 
‘I pray you pardon me,’ gentle ‘companions of 
my solitude, for this apparent digression, At 
present, I am somewhat distrait. The theatre 
and all its belongings are miles away ; the floats 
are unlit, the big drum is nursing his last new 
baby, and little Tom Nokes—our extra trombone, 
if you please—is tending his sick wife ; even the 
gasman is conspicuous by his absence; for the 
simple reason that there is no ‘house’ to-night. 
I am on the ‘rampage.’ I am revelling to my 
heart’s content in the bright sunny atmosphere ; 
the sweet-scented air, blowing gently from the 


* Continued from No. 953. 


south, lifts my hair, as looking across the river, 
I recall some boyish memories of my old school- 
days, doubly endeared to me now, since one by 
one ‘our fellows’ have gone on their destined way 
and been seen no more. 

Whilst I have thus been ‘chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,’ my old dog, tired with 
his unaccustomed lengthy ramble, has fallen asleep 
on a diminutive green mound at my feet. I turn 
curiously to reconnoitre, and am rewarded by 
the discovery of one of the prettiest little inns 
it has ever been my fortune to light upon. 
Sheltered ‘by the spreading branches of a chestnut 
tree, its bright face glows with splashes of colour ; 
flowers are gleaming from door-sill to roof-tree ; 
every door and window is thrown wide open to 
eatch the drowsy air as it creeps up languidly from 
the gleaming Thames. I agree with my friend 
Richard Swiveller, and exclaim aloud that a 
‘modest quencher’ zs necessary. Trot—like a sen- 
sible dog as he is—leaps up approvingly, pretends 
to be wide awake with all his might, and makes a 
feeble attempt at gamboling, which soon subsides 
as we arrive at the welcome sign of The Roasted 
Pippin. Pippins and ale! The connection is 
at once both natural and appropriate. A foamin 
tankard of the real Chiswick brew is sleenl 
at my elbow by the good-natured hostess, who 
also supplies Trot, at his earnest, albeit noisy 
solicitation, with his favourite Abernethy biscuit. 
A brier-root is extracted from an inner pocket, 
lightly filled with the mildest tobacco, and Trot 
and I cogitate. After a time, Trot affects anxiety, 
and we pursue our way. Hard by the church is a 
long narrow lane, branching off in the direction of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s villa, Chiswick House. 
Originally devoted to the purposes of market- 
gardening, the ground hereabouts has been par- 
tially inclosed—say within the last fifty years— 
by the enterprising and speculative builder, to 
meet the exigencies of an increasing population. 
At the extreme end of this lane, on the left-hand 
side, stands Hogarth’s house and garden, sur- 
rounded by a wall of some extent. It is an old- 
fashioned, red-brick building, of moderate size ; 
but scarcely to be seen from the roadway, by 
reason of its lower level, and the clustering trees 
which encompass it. 

The present occupier of this house, beneath 
whose shadow I am standing, is an old friend, 
was the hero of my boyhood, the preuw chevalier 
of my youth, and the intelligent and industrious 
actor always. His card lies before me now 
as I write, and the name inscribed thereon is 
Mr N. T. Hicks. To playgoers thirty years 
since, the name of this gentleman will be very 
familiar indeed. As a leading actor on the Surrey 
side of the water, he was as well known and 
as popular as any of his theatrical brethren in 
the West. Habituated from his earliest years 
to the practice of his art, he obtained a pro- 
ficiency which enabled him to hold his own 
with credit and applause. 

In those early days when the century was 
young, the education of an actor meant something. 
Hard work and indigence were in most cases 
inseparable. There were no railways, with a 
cheap third-class for travellers ; the professional 
‘padded the hoof? as it was euphemistically 
termed, from town to town; a small bundle slun: 
on the end of a stick or sword, or an ol 
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carpet-bag containing ‘props.’—and an extra shirt, 
if so fortunate—constituted the whole of his lug- 
gage. A walk of thirty or forty miles on an rig | 
stomach was by no means uncommon, A lift 
from a wagon was a godsend. The theatres 
were widely placed, and difficult of access ; from 
Deal to Norwich or Gloucester on foot demanded 
all the staying powers of a Captain Barclay or 
a Weston. Coach-fares were mostly exorbitant, 
and altogether beyond the ability of the stroller. 
Happily, most of the younger men in the pro- 
fession were single, and, as a rule, capable of 
enduring their hardships with a light heart. 
But the elder histrions, many of them with 
wives and families, were reduced to sad straits ; 
provoking a smile now oper after a lapse of 
years, but very mournful at the time. From 
the days of Thespis down to this hour, no lasting 
fame has been gained, no great reputation made, 
without the help of hard and incessant labour. 
Talent and energy will grasp the difficulties of 
the position at once, and by dint of unremitting 
effort, master them. 

I claim for my dear, dead friend the merit of 
having surmounted these obstacles, of having 
fought the good fight with manly vigour, and 
come out of the conflict victorious. Loving his 
work with passionate ardour, and keenly alive 
to its delights, the memory of the pain and perils 
of his progression never forsook him. I remember 
the particulars of my first interview with him 
as accurately as though it had only occurred 
yesterday. I had written to him previously 
intimating my intention of joining a company, 
and soliciting his advice. He replied by return 
of am. explaining how fully his time was occu- 
pied, and asking me as a favour to come to him 
at the theatre. The nautical drama of The Lost 
Ship was then running at the Surrey—the old 
house, burnt down January 30, 1865—and T. P. 
Cooke, Mrs Honner, and Hicks were engaged 
in playing the pu al parts. At the con- 
clusion of this, “a my way round to the 
stage door, and soon found myself behind the 


scenes, 
I had hardly time to look about me when 


my friend came. Fresh from the boards, heated, 
palpitating, quivering with excitement, his first 
words were, as he grasped my hand: ‘ Well, my 
dear sir, in what way can I be of service to you?’ 
Full of confidence in my projected step, I entered 
with some detail into my proposed arrange- 
ments. After patiently listening to me for some 
time, he laid his hand gently on my shoulder, 
and looked wistfully into my eyes, as he 
delivered himself thus: ‘You speak well; your 
appearance is in your favour. But pardon me, 
what are your present personal circumstances ? 
Are your prospects for the future so unpropitious 
that you fly to the stage as a last resource? You 
are young, don’t seem to be wanting in intelli- 
gence; is there no avocation in which your 
relatives can place you, that will not at least 
nee the weekly wage of a_bricklayer’s 
abourer ?? 

He paused for a moment, the perspiration all 
the while streaming down his forehead and face 
from his recent exertions. So great was my 
| surprise at this exordium, that I could not 

utter a word. Without taking any notice of 


very peculiar circumstances, I make it a point 
never to recommend the adoption of a profes- 
sional career, You are possibly, nay, probably, 
attracted by the show, the glitter, the music, 
and the applause. The effect of these accidental 
accessories is of course patent to all; but the 
painful efforts rendered necessary to produce 
them are hidden from the public eye, and 
thoroughly known to those only whose secret 
labours are carried on behind the curtain. I 
doubt if you have counted the cost and con- 
sequences of this step. There is no royal road 
to eminence ; the greatest actors have ever been 
the hardest workers. Have you courage enough 
to trample down the opposing forces which will 
as surely beset you as that the sun will rise 
to-morrow ?? 

Here we were interrupted by a messenger, who 
handed my friend a note, with the observation 
that the bearer waited. Turning aside, with 
a ‘Pardon me,’ I was left to myself for a moment ; 
and never shall I forget the revulsion of feeling 
that ensued. My immature theories thrown to 
the winds ; the ecstatic delights of a career I had 
set my cast upon, shattered into fragments. I 
had put to sea in a rudderless vessel and been 
wrecked. Astounded and bewildered, I sat down 
with my head between my hands. I was dumb- 
founded ; it appeared like adream. I could not 
think. I felt faint, and longed for a breath of 
the outside air. 

In the meantime, my Mentor, now disengaged, 
came to me, and taking my hand in his as he 
saw my emotion, spoke in the tenderest manner. 
‘My dear young friend, I have thought it my 
duty to put the case clearly before you. At 
your age, a step in the wrong direction may 
be fatal. Remember that your success as an 
actor would demand the devotion of your life; 
you would have to fight your way inch by inch, 
and hold your ground as you conquered it,’ 

I interposed: ‘You at least do not seem to have 
been defeated in the contest.’ 

Looking sadly at me, he continued: ‘No, not 
altogether ; but I have not come out of it unscathed. 
My wounds are numerous, and deep ; my weapons 
have been hacked and worn, but I have always 
been carried from the plain on my shield! The 
love of my profession has been to me both sword 
and buckler ; and if in climbing, the weapon has 
sometimes failed me, the buckler has always been 
my shelter and protection. I mmst leave you 
now ; the stage must not be kept waiting, so fare 
you well. Think over what I have said, and do 
not determine rashly.’ 

And so we parted. Now, ‘that I have unlocked 
my bosom of this perilous stuff” I cannot do 
less than introduce my long-suffering reader to 
the gentleman himself, at whose door we have 
so long been standing. 

Ringing the bell at the garden wicket, I hear 
a heavy footfall inside. on the paved forecourt ; 
the gate is opened, and once more, after a lapse 
of many years, I stand face to face with my 
old mentor, N. T. Hicks. Imagine a man 
upwards of six feet in his stockings, with 
athletic limbs in proportion to his height, full 
neck—left bare—and broad-chested. One of the 
finest stage faces ever seen; wide brow, sur- 
mounted by a thin crop of long light hair, now 
becoming grizzly ; large nose of the Kemble type, 


my confusion, he continued: ‘Excepting under 
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thin lips, and a noble chin, not too prominent ; 
gray eyes, with a tearful and careworn look in 
them; skin slightly tinged with brown by ex- 
posure to the sun, and over all a sad expression. 
Asking my name, which he does not appear to 
recollect, 1 enter the opening in the wall, and 
make a descent of four or five steps into the 
garden—Hogarth’s garden ! 

Leading me under the boughs of a huge mul- 
berry tree, planted by the painter himself—now 
bound together and supported by iron bands 
and chains—he places himself with his back to 
the trunk, and scrutinising me narrowly, disclaims 
all knowledge of my name or person. I enter 
into particulars ; and by degrees some faint light 
seems to dawn in his memory in connection with 
our former acquaintanceship. But the effort to 
recall them evidently gives him pain, and his 
eyes fill with tears. Taking my arm, we go 
into the house, where I am introduced to his wife, 
a gentle-looking lady of good address and breeding. 
I apologise for my intrusion, and explain its 
reasons, which she was pleased to accept with 
a smile of approval. We adjourn to the parlour 
on the left-hand side of the entrance-hall, a 
curiously shaped room, full of odd nooks and 
corners, low in the ceiling, and wainscoted 
throughout with oak panelling, rendered almost 
black with age. Here we seat ourselves ; and the 
rays of the setting sun streaming in through the 
small lattices, impart a glow to the darkened 
wood as we prepare to indulge in ‘the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.’ 

Entering more fully into the object of my 
visit, I revert to some of my earliest remem- 
brances, by instancing some of the characters 
which I had seen him personate in my younger 
days, beginning with the run of the Jewess at 
the Victoria in 1835—that I recollected his play- 
ing Othello to the Iago of the elder Cobham, 
in the year following at the same theatre— 
that, on a particular occasion, I had seen and 
heard him greeted with a loud and prolonged 
hiss—which mark of disapprobation I took to 
be one of the grandest testimonies to his talent 
that I could call to mind. The occasion was 
this. On the presentation of Moncrieff’s version 
of Jack Sheppard in October 1839, he enacted 
the character of Jonathan Wild; Harding, a 
young man of good ability, being the Jack; 
Dale, the Sir Rowland Trenchard ; and Manders, 
Kneebone. Let it be understood that Hicks was 
the leading actor of the company, and on the 
best of terms with his audience, and that, more- 
over, the absurd practice of hissing a performer 
because he happens to be cast for the villain of 
the piece had not yet come into vogue, and you 
will imagine the surprise with which this in- 
voluntary expression of feeling was received. 
The rapacious cruelty of the part had been so 
forcibly portrayed during the progress of the 
drama, that when, in the concluding scene, 
under the ‘Tyburn tree’ the mob are wildly 
gesticulating and jeering, the audience in front 
caught up the cry and added to the tumult. 
For an instant the amazed actor turned to the 
audience to learn what was amiss, when the 
clamour immediately altered its character to the 
loudest applause. ‘Bravo, Hicks!’ He had for- 
gotten. the incident; but looked pleased at my 
remembrance, and thanked me for recalling it. 


In searching the annals of theatrical biography, 
it is by no means rare to find that the representa- 
tion of some particular character has become so 
far identified with the actor’s name, that the 
casual mention of the one almost invariably 
recalls the other. As thus: Garrick with Richard 
III, Kemble with Coriolanus, Kean with 
Othello, Macready with Virginius, Mackay with 
the ‘ Bailie’ in Rob Roy, Denvil with Manfred, 
and T. P. Cooke with Black-eyed Susan as William. 
This list might be lengthened considerably if it 
were necessary. Suffice it, however, to add one 
other name to the catalogue in the person of N. 
T. Hicks with The Wizard of the Wave. The 
Victoria had passed into the hands of a Mr 
Richard Ratcliffe in 1840, who signalled his 
advent by the production of a nautical drama 
bearing the above title, furnished by J. T. Haines. 
This was placed upon the stage with the utmost 
completeness, and supported by a company which 
did ample justice to its merits. Hic S per- 
formed the dual parts of Captain Faulkner and 
the Unknown; John Dale, Don José; Harding, 
Tom Truck—an admirable bit of acting ; 
Attwood, Timothy Treacle; Miss Emmeline 
Montague—who afterwards became Mrs Comp- 
ton—was the Donna Isabinda. Coney and 
Blanchard, the noted swordsmen, were also 
engaged, and did excellent service. The pictorial 
illustrations were fine and appropriate ; but the 
last scene culminated in a triumph of stage 
mechanism such as had never been seen in any 
theatre within my experience. 

Our prolonged meal concluded, my friend 
and I stroll out of doors into the well-kept 
garden. I reverted to the memory of many 
of the elder favourites of the public with whom 
he had been associated, canvassing their merits 
and debating their peculiarities. Liberal in his 
judgments, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the sameness, the mannerisms of certain 
of his compeers. How lovingly he dwelt on 
the dramatic eminence of G. V. Brooke, George 
Bennett, Thomas Lyon, Charles Pitt, and Samuel 
Phelps! The combative faculty which not un- 
usually accompanies a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, had died out, and lett behind it no shadow 
of envy or uncharitableness. 

How well do I remember all the trifling inci- 
dents of that evening, little dreaming it was 
to be the last I should enjoy in the society 
of my friend on this side of the dark and ever- 
flowing river. I could not avoid remarking that 
my later edition of professional small-talk, and 
the occasional quip and crank with which we 
larded our lean conversation, were received with 
extra warmth. The sweet face of his good and 
lady-like wife also brightened with enhanced 
pleasure as we sat under the porch indulging 
in our quiet gaiety. In illustration of some of 
his anecdotes, he placed before me a large port- 
folio containing various portraits, letters of cele- 
brities, and newspaper cuttings, about each of 
which, as they came under notice, he had some 
observation to make, or some history to relate. 
With a promise that I would shortly renew my 
visit, he followed me out of doors to the garden 
steps, where we parted. My town engagements 
being particularly pressing at this season, I 
could not find time so soon as I had expected 
to visit him again; but, buoyed up with the 
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hope of his returning convalescence, was less 
uneasy on that account than hitherto. But the 
receipt of a black-edged envelope bearing the 
post-mark of Chiswick roused my worst fears, 
which a perusal of the contents confirmed. My 
friend was dead ; the lamp, long glimmering, had 
ceased to burn. No more the tender welcome 
greeting from his honest eyes! The picturesque 
manner, and the eloquent voice, which of old 
roused my young enthusiasm, lie buried out of 
sight ; but the memory of them remains written 
legibly on the hidden tablets of the heart. 
Newton Treen Hicks died February 21, 1873, 
aged 62. ‘To this complexion must we come 
at last.’ 


THE CLIFFORD DIAMONDS. 
CHAPTER IIIl.—WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


Naomi came home a few days afterwards, and, 
as usual, we had some talk about the friends we 
knew at Liverpool ; a word or two on dress, and 
then— 

‘Naomi, there has been a letter from Arthur 
Clifford,’ 1 said. 

She started, just ever so little, and grew a 
shade paler; but her voice was perfectly steady 
as she asked : ‘And what news of him?’ 

‘ He is coming home.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ she said with a little 
laugh. 

‘But he is not coming back alone, Naomi,’ I 
whispered very low. 

She turned quickly upon me. ‘What do you 
mean, Olive?’ she said, her lips quivering. 

‘I mean—I mean—— Naomi, surely, 
surely you know the kind of man he is—that he 
is not to be trusted.’ 

‘Tell me at once!’ she cried, catching my arm. 
‘Tell me at once, Olive !’ 

‘ He is married, Naomi.’ 

She started up, and stood for a moment as if 
transfixed with amazement; then breaking into 
a low ringing laugh of bitter scorn, she said: 
*So some one else will wear the diamonds after 
all!’ It was the only word of anything like 
disappointment I ever heard pass her lips. 

To this day it is a puzzle to me. Did she care 
for him or not? as it only ambition which 
prompted her to reject so many suitors for his 
sake? Had she resolved to be Lady Clifford at 
all hazards, and was her heart untouched? I 
never knew ; I never can know; we never speak 
of those things now. 

Although Sir Arthur told his mother he was 
on his way home, the summer was on the wane 
before he brought his bride to Grange. There 
were no public demonstrations, no illuminations, 
no rejoicings. Lady Clifford (née Scadder) just 
drove quietly from the railway station in a one- 
horse brougham, and arrived amongst us as 
simply as if we had known her from childhood. 
I was at Grange that day; Naomi was again at 
Liverpool. She managed to be absent in just 
the most natural way in the world. No one 
thought it strange ; I only, held the clew. 

Arthur Clifford was terribly changed. The 
years he had spent in America had altered him 
almost beyond belief. It was not that he was 
bronzed or browned, although he was both one 


and the other; not that his good looks were 
terribly impaired, although that also was the case, 
But there was a curious look about him, which 
told of wild company, of his having been in the 
society of reckless men; a flavour of rowdyism, 
very unlike the ease and courtesy of an English 
gentleman. But his wife was perfectly lovely— 
fair, delicately formed, slight, and graceful as 
a harebell. Her azure eyes, daintily chiselled 
features, pearly teeth, skin, resembled nothing so 
much as an exquisite Dresden china shepherdess, 
She charmed me at a glance. I had often heard 
of the delicate beauty of American women ; but 
this was altogether a surprise to me. True, she 
had many little ways about her which were 
scarcely in accordance with our received ideas | 
of the proprieties ; and Sir Arthur’s mother was 
not pleased at her voice or accent. But she | 
seemed to possess entire sway over her husband; | 
and so far as I could see during that first visit | 
of hers to Grange, she was a shrewd little | 
person, and had all her wits about her. Sir | 
Arthur and she only remained ten days at | 
Grange. She told us she was very sorry; but her 
cousin, Mayflower Scadder, was going to marry 
a Russian Prince with an unpronounceable name; | 
and she had promised to be at the grand wedding | 
in Paris, ‘All the world will be there,’ she said | 
to me; ‘and I’m having a gown made for it | 
that will beat all creation.’ She seemed to have | 
taken a wonderful liking for me; and when she | 
uttered—as now—any of her Americanisms, which | 
she saw startled me, she would laugh or blush, | 
and ask me if we English thought her queer. | 
So we became quite confidential, and I think | 
that I may have been in a very small way of | 
use to her. 

Early in September, she and her husband left | 
for Paris. She took the diamonds with her. | 


‘That’s a clever little woman,’ Uncle Tom said | 
to me one day, shortly after young Lady Clifford | 
and her husband had left. I was surprised, for | 
Uncle Tom never came near Grange while Sir | 
Arthur was there, and I did not “know of his | 
having met the young lady. I said as much. 

The old man laughed. ‘Oh, she came down | 
to the Mills and made my acquaintance, my 
dear, he said. ‘Went all over the factory, 
asked questions about everything ; and really she 
seems to be a most intelligent little body. She 
was very eager about the mineral wealth of the 
place. Mark my words, Olive: you'll see the 
coal-pits opened before a year goes round, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

I did not think very much of his words just | 
then; but when an agent from London came | 
down and began to examine the bleak moors 
between Grange and the sea, and when queer- | 
looking implements began arriving at the small 
station near, I found the truth of what he said. 
Lady Clifford was not a woman to suffer her thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to lie idle ; she would 
make good use of her wealth, and every pound 
must turn into forty shillings. I suppose she was 
right ; but to me there seemed to be a terrible 
greed about this headlong race after wealth. I 
may have done her wrong. Now, I know that I 
did, and I am sorry. 
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usually begins with us in our hard north, when 
Sir Arthur and my lady returned home. Ruth 
was at Grange ; but at once she resigned the reins 
of government into the clever hands of the little 
American ; and capital hands they proved to be. 
She was born to govern, that fair, slight, childish- 
looking woman; and uncle, who condoned her 
husband’s crime for the sake of his beautiful wife, 
told me more than once that he had never met 
a woman with such a head for business. She was 
at everything, seen everywhere ; nothing escaped 
her keen eyes, or baffled her acute penetration. 
Moreover, from her exceeding beauty, her known 
cleverness, and her reputed wealth, she became 
the most popular little woman in the west of 
England. 

The Cliffords were a good deal asked out that 
year. After Easter, they went to London, and 
a Countess presented the little American at the 
last drawing-room of the season. She was wonder- 
fully admired ; in fact, she became the fashion ; 
and Sir Arthur became to the world ‘Lady 
Clifford’s husband.’ I believe Naomi and he 
met once or twice in society in London, but I 
never inquired about it. It was a subject upon 
which there was silence between us. 

In August, the lady and her husband returned 
home. The admiration she had received had not 
in the slightest degree spoilt the little beauty ; 
she was just the same shrewd, practical young 
woman as ever, with an eye on everything, a 
finger in every pie ; and Sir Arthur never inter- 
fered with her. He and I seldom encountered 
one another; by tacit consent, we kept out of 
each other’s way; and although his wife and I 
were great friends, I scarcely ever exchanged 
more than a passing word with him; neither 
did Uncle Thomas nor my father have any inter- 
course with him ; and whispers of debasing habits 
learned abroad, and practised in secret, began 
to circulate amongst the people. For my own 
part, I hardly know if they were or were not 
true. I remembered the avidity with which he 
drank up uncle’s wine years ago, and I shuddered, 
Everything outwardly seemed to flourish with 
the Cliffords. The mines were now in full 
work, and the yield of coal exceeded the wildest 
dreams of the proprietors ; wealth seemed pour- 
ing in upon them. 

The presence of the younger lady at Grange 
made but little change in our intercourse with 
our dear Lady Clifford; and I observed with 
deep joy, how the elder’s — were gradu- 
ally wearing away, and how the younger was 
slowly winning her way to her mother-in-law’s 
heart. I have said that young Lady Clifford 
was very opular in our part of the world. Even 
at the Duke s, she was the reigning belle; and 
it was whispered that a great ball which he 
was to give at Beckley Towers about Christmas, 
was chiefly in honour of her. 

This ball at the Duke’s was the theme of every 
tongue for many weeks before it came off. In- 
Vitations were sent to us; and as Joe, Harry, and 
Naomi were all at home and wild to go, I 
promised to go too. 

Lady Clifford was staying at Beckley Towers ; 
while we humble individuals were content to 
drive the long fifteen miles on a winter's night. 
The ballroom was a sight to see, with its artistic 
decorations and gorgeous dresses. The company 


was most distinguished, even counting a Royal 
SF gs in its number, with dozens of celebrities 
esides. Ere I was half an hour inside the flower- 
wreathed door, I had encountered half-a-dozen 
acquaintances, which made thi exceedingly 
pleasant to me ; amongst the number was an old 
clergyman, a dear friend of my father’s, and with 
him I made the circuit of the gorgeous rooms 
and superb galleries, It was a real pleasure to 
go with him, because he knew all the famous 
pictures and could point them out to me. 

‘There are some fine Van Dycks at Grange,’ he 
said, pausing before a splendid portrait by that 
master. ‘But I think this is the finest specimen 
of him in the north of England.—By the way, 
have you seen Lady Clifford to-night? She is 

uite the loveliest woman in the room; and her 

ress is a marvel.’ 

I felt amused at the old clergyman’s simple 
admiration for the young American; but when 
I saw her afterwards, dancing with the Royal 

ersonage, and attracting quite as many eyes as 
1e, I did not wonder. She wore the celebrated 
diamonds—the diamonds which I had seen 
under such different circumstances a few years 
ago. They seemed to create a luminous circle 
around her, glittering on her fair head, her 
slender throat, her shapely arms and bosom, and 
starring the puffed and looped folds of her pale 
pink brocade dress. No wonder every one looked 
at her. There was not one amongst the number 
who could bear comparison with her. We had 
just a few whispered words together, and I lost 
sight of her in the crowd. 

I was terribly tired after that ball, and resolved 
that it should be my last; nevertheless, I had 
enjoyed it after a fashion, and certainly I amused 
dear old Lady Clifford for three whole days with 
my account of it and of her lovely daughter-in- 
law’s success. 

On the fourth day after the ball, Sir Arthur 
and his beautiful wife returned home; and on 
the evening of their return I got about the 
greatest surprise of my life. Just as I was 

reparing for our family dinner, a tiny note from 
7 y Clifford, requesting me to go to her at once, 


was A into my hand. 

‘Her ladyship’s sent the brougham,’ my maid 
told me; ‘and the man says he’s not to go back 
without you.’ 

Feeling certain that something ominous had 
occurred, I wnpaed a cloak round me and drove 


to Grange. was shown into the smaller 
drawing-room much as usual, and found Sir 
Arthur, his wife, and mother waiting dinner, 
also in the most usual fashion. 

‘Oh, you ’re come, dear, cried ‘the younger 
lady in her effusive manner. ‘So glad—so very 
glad to see you. Now we'll have a good time 
together and discuss the ball in real style.’ 

I felt mystified. Surely she never had sent 
for me in such an urgent fashion only to have 
a gossip about the ball. I failed to understand 
her. I remained in a state of puzzle all through 
dinner and for some time after it, until, the 
elder lady having gone to her rooms, and Sir 
Arthur being left to the company of the wine- 
bottle, the little lady brought me into her 
boudoir, closed fast the door, and facing me, 
said with a slight laugh: ‘Olive, I’ve lost the 


diamonds.’ 
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I staggered back and gasped for breath. ‘ Lost 
the diamonds?’ I faltered. ‘ Lost?’ 

‘Yes, yes. They were stolen out of my room 
at Beckley. Isn't it awkward?’ She seemed 
to me to take it much more easily than I could. 

| To me, the loss of those splendid jewels seemed 
| something almost overwhelming, while to her it 
| was only ‘awkward.’ 

‘It is a terrible misfortune,’ I said. 

She laughed one of her gay, little, bird-like 
laughs. ‘Oh! as for that, they can be easily 
replaced ; but it 7s rather awkward to lose them 
just now,’ 

I had heard of American recklessness, Ameri- 
can extravagance; but to meet with such an 
example of it in her, in this clever managing 
little woman, who seemed to look so sharply 
after everything, almost took away my breath. 
I felt cruelly disappointed in her. 

‘To a person of your enormous wealth,’ I 
said coldly, ‘the loss of a suit of diamonds 
worth twenty or thirty thousand pounds may 
seem a trifle, as you can so easily replace them ; 
but to my mind’ 

She stopped me short by flinging her arms 
around me and kissing me heartily. ‘O Olive, 
don’t, don’t !’ she cried, laughing aloud. ‘You’ll 
kill me, Olive ; yes, you will. But—how were 
you to know? I hoodwinked you with the rest of 
them. Now I'll make a full confession. You’re 
real grit, Olive Thorp, gold through and through ; 
and you'll like me better for being honest and 
true with you. Sit down there, and listen to 
me. I don’t want to make a fuss about those 
diamonds, or have any talk over them, because 
—because’—— 

She stopped, and her beautiful face flushed 
up. Then she leant forward till her face almost 
touched mine, and whispered: ‘ Because they 
ain’t the real ones !’ 

I sat staring at her for a few moments. ‘Not 
—the—real—ones?’ I gasped at last, horror- 
stricken. 

‘No; they are not. 
Cannes wit 


at 


The real ones 
Mayflower, safe and sound. I 
sold them to her, and had these made in imita- 


are 


tion of them.—Oh, don’t look so_ horrified. 
Arthur knew the whole affair from first to last. 
I wouldn’t have done it without his consent for 
a hundred worlds ; but—— Didn’t you always 
think I had lots of cash ?’ 

I said I was led to believe as much. 

She shook her little head. ‘Bless you, I hadn’t 
acent, not I. It was Mayflower had the fortune. 
Uncle Pete died worth I can’t tell you how 
much. One half he left to Mayflower, and 
the other half to her brother Devereux. Poor 
Mayflower! her appearance is ordinary beyond 
thought, but she is clever and quick. We were 
prime friends, and we never got jealous of each 
other. I reckon we got our share fair enough. 
She had the fortune, and I had the face. We 
were staying together in an hotel at Brooklyn, 
when Arthur and I came across each other. He 
_ thought I had the fortune, at first, and made 
| up to me.—No, no; I didn’t deceive him. I 

got too fond of him, poor old fellow; and he 
, behaved like a man—he did indeed,’ 

| She looked into the fire for a moment or two 
| contemplatively ; then she went on: ‘He told 
|me he was very poor, and that if he had a 


little money, he could grow as rich as the best 
of us. First, I thought about getting Mayflower 
to lend us money to start the mines; then 
Arthur told me of the necklace and all the 
rest. I spoke to Mayflower on the spot. She 
offered me the highest market price for the 
diamonds; and I took it. So we came to Europe; 
and in Paris we met a cousin of ours that was 
married to an Austrian Count; she got us there 
to her house in the Champs-Elysées, and before 
you knew where you were, produced this sleek 
Russian Prince, and made up a match for May- 
flower. He’s a good fellow, though, and kind to 
Mayflower. They are at Cannes now; and she’s 
as happy as need be. 

We 1, when I went over to the wedding, I took | 
the diamonds to a celebrated man in Paris who 
can imitate such things so that no one could know 
the difference between the mock ones and the real; 
and he copied the Clifford diamonds for me for 
a mere trifle compared to the value of the real 
ones ; and Mayflower gave me down in hard cash 
forty-four thousand pounds sterling, for the lot. 
Then we started the mines; and now we are 
getting rich in reality, and have everything 
we want. Isn’t that better than having a lot 
of grandeur locked up in a box doing good to 
nobody? Eh, Olive? We are giving work to 
over three hundred men, improving the place, 
spending a good deal amongst the poor folks, 
and all just because we sold these old diamonds, 
I’m practical, you see. But I don’t want a fuss 
made. I wish the thief joy of these stolen make- 
believes.’ 

I grew to like her better after that confession 
of hers than I ever had done before ; and as the 
years went on, and I, her most intimate friend, 
saw the heavy cross laid upon her in her domestic 
life, and how bravely she bore it, I came to love 
and honour her above all the women I knew. 
As for Sir Arthur, he sank lower and lower, not 
swiftly or suddenly, but with a slow and sure 
decline, until, despite his brave little wife’s efforts 
to uphold him in the eyes of the world, men 
talked publicly of his disgrace, and the sins of 
his youth were remembered against him. At 
last, he died, leaving his widow dowered 
more amply than any Lady Clifford had ever 
been before. She was still in the heyday of 
life, good-looking and attractive; but she never 
married again, devoting herself solely to the 
young Sir Jasper Clifford, her handsome boy, 
who would succeed to all the wealth she had 
made, and his beautiful sister Ida, who inherited 
much of her mother’s spirit. Lady Clifford lived 
on at Grange until her blind mother-in-law’s 
death ; and soon afterwards she and I went 
on our travels together. All my people were 
married then. My three brothers had homes 
and families of their own, and Naomi too had 
married. Hers was the strangest marriage of 
them all, for her husband is no other than 
the Devereux Scadder whose sister possessed 
the famous Clifford diamonds. He is a fine 
fellow, devoted to Naomi, for whose pleasure 
he has built a charming villa close to his sister 
at Cannes. 

Once, just last year, I saw those diamonds again. 
It was at Rome, at a reception given by the 
Princess Ivan Doughbrousky, née Mayflower 
Scadder. The little brown, beady-eyed woman 
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seemed lost in the blaze of them ; and I could not 
help thinking they were very useless things after 
all. 


VINTAGE-TIME. 


Oxp Father Rhine was bearing his share of the 
last contingent of summer travellers to their 
various homes. These included the ubiquitous 
American; the grave and solemn Russian ; 
the portly German with wife and family, 
who, having soused themselves thoroughly at 
some watering-place, were wending their way 
back to their sawerkraut and indigestion; and 
lastly, many a son and daughter of Albion, 
whose healthy happy faces, bronzed by Alpine 
and Italian suns, showed that they had not 
been wasting the summer in idleness or in 
drinking ‘drumlie German water.’ The towns 
and villages were reaping the last of their annual 
spoils from the tourists; the air was filled with 
the scent of ripening fruit; the steamers and 
river-barges were piled high with baskets of 
apples and pears ; and the last of the great rafts 
from the Black Forest with its floating village, 
moved silently down the majestic river towards 
the sea. A rich harvest was in store for the 
Rhinelander. The destructive night-frosts of 
May had not molested his vines this year; a 
warm and generous June had helped them 
through the precarious season of blossom; a 
broiling August sun had ripened the fruit, and 
a beautiful September had brought the grapes 
to perfection. Autumn had already changed the 
green of the leaves into the richest of yellows 
and reds and browns; but these gorgeous tints 
failed to conceal the deep blue purple of the ripe 
clusters beneath, which lent their colour to the 
mountain-sides. Mountain and valley glowed in 
the richest of autumnal tints, the reflection of 
which was taken up by the deep flowing river, 
and mirrored back on its constantly changing 
surface. 

The whole Rhineland population was in a 
| state of anxious excitement, and all hopes and 
| fears were centred in the one question—the 
| weather. Rain at this critical period would 
, blight all the hopes a glorious summer had raised. 
The vintage does not take place simultaneously 
all along the Rhine; indeed, weeks often inter- 
vene between the gathering of the grapes in 
_ various districts; and in the Rheingau, where 
| grow the wines which render the names of 
Johannisberg, Steinberg, Riidesheim, &c., justly 
famous, the gathering-in is often so long delayed, 
that it is only approaching winter which hurries 
the housing of the grapes. In other districts, 
| Where vineyards unknown to general fame yield 
| good and generous wines that later on adopt 
| the names of their more famous sisters, the day 
| for commencing the vintage is fixed by the local 
' Iagnates, among whom the village burgomaster 
and the larger proprietors stand supreme. 

_ At the village of H——, the local magnate was 
indeed a portly person, credited with being able 
_ to drink several gallons of wine daily. He was 
| 4 short, thick-set man about five feet high, and 

about as many in circumference, dressed in a 
blue linen blouse, blue linen trousers, and a blue 


| 
| 
| 


|rapidly prepared to receive the grapes; huge 


cowl on his head. His broad face vied in its 
reds and purples with the colouring of the 
richest cluster of grapes; and his small sharp 
twinkling eyes floated in two welling lakes of 
tears. The way in which this village oracle, con- 
stantly buried in clouds of tobacco-smoke, gave 
forth his autocratic utterances, and then lapsed 
instantly into the severest silence, was well caleu- 
lated to impress the peasantry with a sense of 
his unfathomable wisdom. Almost every village 
possesses some such magnate, who, grown up in 
their midst, knows everything about everybody, 
and possessed of a little more than average 
shrewdness, is looked to for advice in almost 
every emergency. He acts as arbitrator in small 
|matters of dispute; and many little squabbles 
}and quarrels are prevented from growing into 
lengthy matters of litigation by his fair and 
| equitable administration of justice. The oracle 
had fixed the following day for the commence- 
iment of the vintage, many an anxious eye 
was turned towards the glowing heavens, and 
every little cloud was scanned as it floated across 
and melted into space. The evening promised 
well, and the quiet romance pervading every- 
thing was delightful as we watched the signs 
of the night from among the moonlit ruins of 
the old Schloss on the top of the mountain. To 
the south lay the ancient town of Andernach, 
with its old old towers and spires, bathed in the 
softest moonlight, guarding the entrance of the 
gorge. The villages below lay hushed in sleep, 
and no sound broke the solemn stillness but the 
gentle murmuring of the mighty river as it rolled 
along. 

Daybreak came, and found everybody up and 
busy. Old and young—the wealthy proprietor 
with his guests and friends, for everybody who 
has friends and has house-room to offer them asks 
them to join in helping at vintage-time; the 
peasant who with his children cultivates a few 
odd patches of ground—all are dressed in blue 
linen, the women in short blue gowns, the men 
in blue blouses and trousers. Armed with knives, 
shears, clippers, of all dimensions and shapes, 
some carrying great wicker baskets lined with 
pitch, and called Lehne, they moved off to the 
mountain-sides. The women carry the Lehne on 
their heads; the men carry them on their left 
shoulders, and support them with a thick crooked 
stick. When full, these Lehne weigh upwards of 
a hundredweight, and are often borne over the 
roughest and rockiest of tracks for miles. Oxen 
were yoked to huge lumbering wagons, on which 
were placed vats. These toiled up the precipitous 
paths to every accessible point among the terraced 
vineyards. In the pressing-houses in. the village, 
all was bustle and activity. Vats were being 


casks were placed upright, with the top ends 
taken out; crushers and stampers got a final 
cleaning; and weighing-machines were placed 
in readiness to record the weight of the various 
baskets as they were brought in. Those who 
remained in the village were all awaiting the 
first arrival of the grapes from the mountain-sides, 
when suddenly a cold draught of air swept down 
through the narrow gorge of the Rhine—the 
tolling of distant bells was wafted warningly on 
the breeze from village to village, and down came 
a dense white damp fog, burying mountain and 
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river in its gray aneny folds. The bells of | that one pound-weight of water is equal to one 


the village church at H—— joined in the ringing 
lament which summoned the workers back from 
the vineyards. All gathering operations must 
cease when this wet fog comes down. Apart 
from the actual danger to those employed in 
collecting the grapes, the air becomes so impreg- 
nated with moisture, that the grapes in a few 
minutes are covered with large beads of water. 
Were they gathered in this state, the produce 


pound of grapes, and costs less. 

The gathering of the grapes in the vineyards 
ceased at about half-past five p.m. for the day ; 
and charming it was to listen to the happy voices 
of the people in the soft balmy air, at first distant 
and low, but gradually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and bursting out into rich melody as they 
descended from the echoing hills to their village 
homes. In the vineyards, the work was over for 


would be as much deteriorated as if the grapes the day; but not so in the pressing-houses, 


were gathered ina pe 
in the interest of the community, 


Iting rain. The burgomaster, |The ripeness of the fruit caused fermentation 
and to preserve | to set in immediately ; and as simultaneous and 


the good name of the district, causes the village | regular fermentation is of essential importance 


bells to summon all to cease gathering. 


For |in the making of good wine, all the gathered 


those high up on precipitous ledges of rock where | grapes must be crushed and vatted without delay. 


the vine loves to grow, such a fog brings its own 
element of danger, and lucky are they if they 
can reach safe ground before the mist renders 
each step one of peril. 

A couple of hours elapsed. Groups of anxious 
people wistfully watched the cold wet fog as it 


swept slowly by, at times dense and impenetrable, | 
at others thin and vapoury, exposing for a second | 


or so the 
through. These were two anxious hours. If the 
fog rose, rain was inevitable ; whereas if the fog 


ale disc of the sun as it struggled | 


| 


No individual berries must be left to burst of 
themselves later on, and thus disturb the harmony 
of the fermentation. The old method of stamp- 
ing the grapes with the feet, though still prac- 
tised in the south of Europe, has long since 
died out on the Rhine. The crushing is here 
effected by passing the grapes through large 
revolving rollers. The great care which has to 
be taken in the cultivation of the vine on 
the Rhine, owing to the changeable climate, and 
the constant nursing required to bring the 


fell to the earth, a fine day was certain. At} extremely delicate wines to maturity, have brought 


length the question was happily settled. 
vapoury masses collected in the hollows of the 
mountains, the blue sky appeared overhead, and 
the sun burst forth triumphantly. With happy 
faces and gladsome songs, the people once more 
streamed forth to the vineyards, and for that 
day they had no interruption to fear. Soon the 
heavily filled baskets began to arrive, and the 
fruit was eagerly scanned. Very different indeed 
were these bunches and clusters of grapes from 
what one is accustomed to see on the table in Eng- 
land, and a poor figure these little shrivelled-up 
berries well make beside the produce of an 
English vinery. Their value, however, does not 
lie in their looks, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. The thick saccharine juice they contain 
—the result of excessive ripeness—the deep-red 
hue of the stalks and stems of the clusters—these 
are what call forth the admiration of those who 
know what such juice will yield. 

The first baskets had hardly been in the pressing- 
house a few minutes, before the happy vintner 
came forth and told us that the must-tester floated 
| higher than it had been known to do for years. 
This meant that there was more saccharine matter 
in the juice of the pressed grapes than had been 
known for years. Next he came with a small 
flat silver cup to taste the must, the shallow cup 
and brightness of the metal enabling you to judge 
of the colour. And now men and women began 
to arrive in greater numbers ; wagons came lum- 
bering heavily laden from the vineyards. Crush- 
ing and ae went on briskly in the pressing- 
houses all day long. Occasionally some of the 
bearers themselves toppled over into the vats as 
they —- their heavy baskets, and had to be 
extricated, sticky and dejected, by their laughing 
comrades. All mouldy and rotten bunches have 
to be removed ; and sometimes it is necessary to 
ascertain that some of those who bring in their 

roduce do not add water. As a rule, the Rhine- 
der is honest ; but there are black-sheep among 
them, who have been clever enough to find out 


The | the science of viticulture to the highest perfection. 


The high prices paid to the growers for their 
produce is sufficient proof of this. 

Knowledge gained by long experience is the 
only guide in selecting and arranging the grapes 
suitable to be allowed to ferment together. The 
wind and cooler air to which the vines on the 
higher mountain slopes are exposed, influence the 
fruit materially ; the excessive moisture, on the 
other hand, to which the lower lying vineyards 
are subjected by the drainage from the hills, 
increases the quantity of the wine, but does 
so at the expense of the quality. As a rule, 


the finest wines are prepared from grapes grown | 


half-way up the mountain-side. A great many 
considerations arise among others as to whether 
stems and husks should be allowed to ferment 
with the juice; but as regards this, no rule 
can be laid down, and only patient watching 


and experience enable one to judge with any | 


degree of accuracy. 
vital importance ; but a knowledge of when to 
arrest and how to control fermentation can only 
be gained by practical experience in the pressing- 
houses. 

The hard work of the first few days of the 
vintage did not allow of much merry-making ; 


but the bright faces, the cheerful ‘Guten Morgen’ | 
with which one was greeted everywhere, the | 


joyous singing, sufficed to show that the spirit of 
thankfulness was abroad. As the days went on, 
and the work became lighter, the big room and 
the gardens surrounding the village inn became 
thronged with people ; fiddles, trombones, violon- 
cellos, and every available musical instrument, 
were brought into requisition ; while mine host, 
who had taken time by the forelock, had already 
brimming bumpers of newly made wine to offer 
to his guests. Dancing and merry-making were 
carried on far into the night. For these people, 
a good vintage means a provision for months to 
come; the demon of want and starvation has 
been driven from their doors; winter may come 


Temperature, again, is of | 


| 
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with its keenest blasts—they are prepared, and 
they are happy ; and their happiness and content 
are a genuine ns for the abundance 
showered upon the land. 


A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


Far away in the South Pacific Ocean, stretch- 
ing from the coast of Asia for thousands of 
miles to the east, there extends a vast series 
of archipelagoes and island groups, partly, with- 
out doubt, the remains of a former continent 
now merged beneath the waves. Here is the 
far-famed Coral Sea, with its countless islets 
and calm lagoons; and here are numberless 
volcanic islands, rich in luxuriant vegetation, 
where Nature seems to have been especially 
prodigal of her gifts, but which are ever the 
sport of the terrible subterranean forces that 
act with such fearful potency throughout all 
this region. . Till comparatively recent times, little 
was known for certain with respect to the islands 
of the Pacific. Mendana and other pioneers of 
exploration had, it is true, shed some light on 
the subject ; but the tales of early travellers were 
mixed up with many wild improbabilities and 
exaggerations. Dim stories floated about of the 
savage nature of the South Sea Islanders, and 
of the exploits of Dampier or of the Spanish 
buccaneers. Tales, too, of the fabulous wealth 
to be derived from trading in the Pacific, found 
ready listeners everywhere ; and the public cre- 
dulity on the subject was too clearly shown in 
| the history of the South Sea Bubble. 

Of late years, through the discoveries of gallant 
| explorers, we have learned more of the true facts 
of the case, and many old illusions have been 
dispelled, But, as has been so often said, truth 
is stranger than fiction ; and the facts to which 
we are about to draw attention will yield in 
their wonderful nature to none of the strange 
| and fantastic tales with which sea-captains were 
—v wont to astonish the credulous at 
ome, 

In the far East, forming, as it were, the out- 
post of the South Sea groups, is a solitary vol- 
canic island called Easter Island. It is thirteen 
hundred miles east of Pitcairn, the next island 
in the series, and, with the exception of Sala y 
Gomez, a small rock without inhabitants or vege- 
tation, there is no land between it and South 
America, which lies more than two thousand 
miles to the east. Easter Island is only eleven 
miles long by four broad; yet in this small 
space is crowded perhaps the most wonderful 
and mysterious collection of remains of a pre- 
historic people to be found on the earth. At 
the south-west end are nearly a hundred houses, 
built of stone, with walls five feet in thick- 
ness. The inside of the walls is lined with 
upright slabs of stone, painted in black, white, 
and red, with figures of animals and birds, and 
with other designs. The houses are roofed in 
with overlapping slabs of stone. In some of 
the houses, numbers of univalve shells have 
been found. Near these wonderful ruins, the 
tocks are carved into fantastic shapes or faces, 
most of the sculptures being now almost over- 
grown with bush and underwood. The present 
inhabitants know nothing whatever of these 
houses, which, existing as they do in such large 


numbers, seem to point inevitably to a former 
race of natives of far higher civilisation. 

We can understand that a former race may 
have erected the houses and carved the sculp- 
tures mentioned above, wonderful as they are 
compared with the huts of the existing natives, 
What follows is, however, more difficult of 
explanation. On nearly every promontory are 
erected huge stone platforms, facing the sea, 
and presenting a front sometimes nearly three 
hundred feet long and from twenty to thirty 
feet high. The stones composing these plat- 
forms are often six feet long, and are fitted 
together without cement. The top of the plat- 
form is generally about thirty feet broad; and 
the structures being built on sloping ground, 
the wall facing the interior of the island is only 
about a yard high. Another terrace, a hundred 
feet broad, is levelled landwards, and ends also 
in a wall of stone. On these immense platforms 
are great pedestals of stone, on which once stood 
gigantic statues, which, however, are now all 
thrown down and partially mutilated, with the 
exception of those on the platform near the 
crater of Otouli, which are still erect. Some 
of these images were thirty-seven feet high ; but 
the average height was about sixteen or seven- 
teen feet, other statues being much smaller. The 
heads of these sculptured images are flat, and 
were formerly capped by crowns of red tufa, a 
stone that is found only at a crater called Terano 
Hau, near which have been found a number of 
crowns ready for removal to the statues. The 
faces are square, and are said to be of a dis- 
dainful expression, the lips thin, and the eye- 
sockets remarkably deep, perhaps to admit of 
the insertion of eyeballs formed of obsidian, which 
is also found on the island. 

Captain Cook, who during his second voyage 
visited Easter Island, remarks that the shade of 
one of these statues was sufficient to shelter all 
his party—nearly thirty persons. He believed 
them to be burying-places for certain tribes or 
families. But whatever may have been the 
original intention of the sculptors, the present 
natives can have had nothing to do with the 
execution of these wonderful monuments. They 
yossess, however, small wooden carved figures, 
but totally different in features from the stone 
images. We are forced to the conclusion that 
the houses, platforms, and statues are all relics of 
aremote age. The natives have a tradition that 
they formerly migrated to their present abode from 
one of the islands of the Low Archipelago ; but 
this throws little light on the subject. How, 
in any age, could a people furnished only with 
a stone chisel—for the Polynesians are still in 
the Stone epoch—have carved such statues by 
hundreds and built such enormous platforms? 
And the difficulty is immensely increased by 
the small size and complete isolation of the 
island. At present, Easter Island remains the 
greatest mystery of the Pacific—one of the 
great mysteries of the world. 

The ruins of Ponapé, however, are scarcely 
more easily explained than those we have been 
describing. Ponapé is one of the Caroline 
Islands, and is about fourteen miles long by 
twelve in width. On the bank of a creek in 
the Metalanien harbour stands a massive wall 
three hundred feet in length and about thirty- 
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five feet high. It is built of basalt, the stones 
being in some cases twenty-five feet long. On 

sing through a gateway in this wall, a court, 
inclosed by walls thirty feet high, is reached. 
This court is now almost hidden in parts by 
luxuriant vegetation; but on investigation, a 
terrace eight feet high and twelve broad is 
found to run round the inside of the inclosing 
wall. Low walls running north and south divide 
the court into three parts, in the centre of each 
of which is a closed chamber fourteen feet square, 
roofed over with basaltic columns. 

The labour of building these structures must 
have been enormous, for there are no_ basaltic 
rocks within ten miles, with an intervening 
country thickly wooded and precipitous. Such 
an exploit is evidently entirely out of the power 
of the present savage inhabitants. The theory 
that the buildings were the work of Spanish 
buccaneers is also untenable. No adequate ex- 
planation has yet been offered; but, as in the 
case of Easter Island, we seem driven to the 
hypothesis of an ancient civilisation extending 
over some parts at least of the Pacific. Admit- 
ting this, we might suppose that Easter Island 
was chosen, possibly expressly on account of 
its isolation, as the sanctuary of the religion 
of some confederacy or group of tribes, who 
might by their joint labours have produced 
the mighty structures which now baffle the 
archeologist. On the same supposition, the 
buildings at Ponapé might be considered to have 
been the temple of the gods of some powerful 
nation. But all this is mere conjecture. If 
there ever was such a civilisation, which way 
did it spread? Was it from the West or from 
the East? And in either case, how can we 
account for its spontaneous growth in such an 
isolated region and under conditions so unfavour- 
able? These are questions which we cannot 
hope to answer; probably they will always 
remain unanswered. The past history of the 
South Seas is veiled in deep obscurity. Could we 
but gain an insight into the remote past of this 
quarter of the globe, age a picture would 
be revealed, by the side of which the tales of 
Montezuma and the Incas of Peru would sink 
into insignificance. 


CIVILISED GAME. 


When we see the familiar pheasant on the 
table at meals, we take it for granted that 
until it fell a victim to the breech-loader of 
some fortunate sportsman, it was a simple child 
of nature. It is quite as likely, however, that 
it was not. Few people perhaps are aware of 
the thousands of these birds that are raised by 
hand, in order to provide an ample supply for 
those sportsmen who like to kill birds without 
having too much trouble in hunting for them. 
A great deal of labour is expended in furnish- 
ing such game. The business of rearing the 
birds from eggs, under the domestic hen, involves 
careful supervision by day and night on the part 
of a staff of experienced keepers, who, in the 
beginning, have also no little hard work to do 
in collecting the eggs. Besides the danger the 
little birds run of being stolen and sold to some 
neighbouring estate, they are also liable to be 
destroyed by weasels, stoats, and rats. Even the 


jackdaw, from a pure love of mischief, will bite 
off their heads if he gets the opportunity. 

In the case of the baby pheasants, they will 
not, until they are ten days old at least, enter 
the carefully boarded wire-run in front of their 
coops; and have to be fed upon a delicate 
mixture of finely chopped egg and meal. Even 
after they are strong enough to roam about, 
the keeper is compelled to maintain a sharp 
look-out when the day is wet, as the long 
damp grass often proves fatal to their constitu. 
tion. Until the age of two months is reached, 
when they are turned into the woods, the 
pheasants have to be fed five times a day ; and 
a vigilant watch must be kept at night, as they 
are liable to be pounced upon both by two-legged 
and four-legged thieves. 


‘DAME AUTUMN HATH A MOURNFUL FACE’ 


Summer is dead : too soon her radiant shape 
Beneath a humid pall of leaves is laid ; 
Too soon is fled the swallow, to escape 
The biting wind, and winter’s cruel shade. 


Summer is dead : the weeping forest tree 
Repeats the cry amid its falling leaves ; 

Past is the cheerful hum of laden bee, 
Vanished the mellow glory of the sheaves. 


Now do grim shadows usher in the night, 
That follows fast upon the shortened day ; 
More boldly doth the night-bird wing her flight, 
And croak defiance to the moon’s wan ray. 


Now doth the peasant, hastening sadly home, 
Trembling, recall some half-forgotten tale ; 

How in the chill of evening, elf and gnome 
Sporting, hold revel high on hill and dale. 


Up from the deep moist bosom of the earth, 
Autumn arising shakes her dewy hair, 

And leaves the sedgy marshes of her birth 
To soar aloft ; a creature wondrous fair ! 


But pale and sad : one slender hand upholds 
Above her head a veil’s translucent sheen, 

That falling, wraps within its silv’ry folds 
Her limbs, whose charm thus hidden, yet is seen. 


A weird light flickers faintly round her head, 
And sparkles on the tinted gossamer 

Of delicate wings, that to the breeze outspread 
Support her flight, yet scarcely seem to stir. 


Yet tears are in her eyes, ah! mournful tears ; 
A shadow dims her pale brow as of pain; 
Telling of faded hopes in vanished years, 
Of mirth and joys that may not come again. 


So have I heard her from her couch arise, 

When night is full of murmurs, and the sound 
Of the chill air that rustles as she flies, 

And the dead twigs that crackle to the ground. 


And thus she floateth, brushing from the bough 
The russet leaves that sadly linger there ; 

And wreathes them into chaplets for her brow, 
Or plucks the drooping flowerets for her hair. 


And while the pattering rain-drops on the grass, 
Fall with a ceaseless monotone, the night 
Enwraps her, and the stars behold her pass 
Through the bleak darkness in her silent flight. 
R. C. Le 
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